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Oh, ho! for zero and below! Yester- 
day was just such a cozy winter day as 
penguins love. The penglets and I 
stretched ourselves out comfortably on 
the frozen pool and stroked the pretty 
icicles that hung from its rim. The 
ground was white, but it was too cold 
to snow any more. We felt comfortable, 
contented, and dreamy. 

“I wish somebody loved me,” sighed 
Petunia. 

“Goodness!” 1 exclaimed. “But they 
do. I mean—of course, I’m not just like 
a mother to you—but I’m your uncle 
and I love you fine.” 

“No,” Petunia shook her head. ‘‘Not 
real love like they have on valentines. 
Not like Peterkin loves Duckie Doodle.” 

Peterkin exploded like a bomb. “I 
don’t! I don’t!” he shrieked, and came 
at Petunia with fins and tail whirling. 
“Shut up, you!” 

For a few minutes the fight was 
fierce, but I finally got them separated 
by standing between and holding them 
apart. 

Peterkin wriggled and glared. “Make 
her take it back!”. he croaked. 

Petunia was tearful but stubborn. “I 
only told the truth,” she sobbed. “He 
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was making her a valentine and I saw 
it. It said, 

‘I like to pat snow, 

I like to hug ice, 

But I think maybe you 

Would be just as nice.’ 
Doesn't that mean that he loves her? 
Doesn't that—” 

But the question was never finished. 
Peterkin escaped my grasp and dove 
headfirst into Petunia’s middle. It 
knocked the breath out of her and she 
sat down suddenly and silently. 

“Girls!” said Peterkin  scornfully. 
“Girls! They always talk too much.” 

I nodded. “They do. But you see 
Petunia does not understand that val- 
entines are supposed to be secrets. Very 
nice secrets, too. I tell you what we'll 
do. We will all go to the dime store and 
get some colored paper and crayons and 
each make beautiful valentines for the 
people he likes. But you mustn’t show 
anyone or tell anyone. Then on Valen- 
tine’s Day you put the valentines in the 
school box or drop them in the mail and 
everyone gets surprises.” 

Petunia was getting her breath. “Me, 
too?” she asked. 

“If you are good and 





























keep your fins and face clean and your 
clothes neat.” 

So off we went. That afternoon everyone 
was very busy, each in his own corner, with 
scissors and paste and pencils. No one looked, 
but that evening as I was cleaning up after 
the penglets went to bed, I couldn’t help but 
see this one all decorated with angel fish. 

“Dear Uncle Pete, 

You are so sweet, 

You are as nice 

As the hardest ice. 

Send me a valentine better than this 
And I will give you a frosted kiss.” 





Story of the Cover 


“Let’s do an extra-special valentine dis- 
play for school,” said Susan. 

“Good,” said Jack. “I’m sick of hearts and 
flowers and cupids.” 

“Me, too,” groaned Bill. ““Let’s do one that 
really means something this time.” 

“Why not make it about St. Valentine 
himself?” Mary suggested. 

“Yes, and about how he started all the 
Valentine’s Day customs,” Joan chimed in. 

“Okay,” said Jack. “That makes some 
sense for a change.” 

Everyone else approved, too. So they made 
Susan and Nancy a committee to go to the 
library and, look up all they could find out 
about St. Valentine and the special customs 
of his day. 

Next afternoon they all met again to hear 
the report. 

“Well,” said Bill, “what did you find out?, 
What do we do for the display?” 

“We don’t know,” said Susan. 

“There were seven St. Valentines,” said 
Nancy, “all in different countries, and Febru- 
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ary l4th is the saint’s day for all of them.” 


“But as far as we could learn, not one of 
them had anything to do with valentines or 
red hearts or lace and flowers or verses or 
anything we celebrate with,” Susan finished 
up. , 

“But where does that leave us?” asked 
Mary. 

“Back with the hearts and flowers and cu- 
pids, I guess,”” said Susan. So, they set to work. 

Their extra-special Valentine’s Day display 
turned out to be a giant red heart with a 
great big white-paper ruffle and lots of flowers 
and a huge big cupid in the middle of it all. 

“At least,” said Bill proudly, as he helped 
to fasten a pink ribbon bow on the top, “‘it’s 
the biggest valentine our grade ever had!” 

It was, all right; it was so big and bright 
and beautiful that we thought you would 
like to see it, too. And here it is, just as Len- 
ora Combes painted it for you. 
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[> WAS A FINE SPRING MORNING in 
Lone Tree County, with the prairie 
beginning to turn green, and the wild 
chokecherry and plum thickets smell- 
ing sweet. Magpies and meadow larks 
were talking big about the business of 
starting new nests. 

Whitey was headed for Cedar Spring 
to see if the windmill was working, but 
along the way he was looking for his 
two beef steers, which he ran with 








Whitey and 
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Uncle Torwal’s cattle. He hadn’t no- 
ticed them around for several days, 
and was a little worried. 

Old Spot jogged along at his special 
ambling trot and thought about the 
days when he’d been a first-class cow 
horse. Whitey sat up straight and 
thought about the fine new saddle he’d 
buy in the fall when he sold those two 
steers of his. 

He didn’t really mind wearing a 
hand-me-down Stetson of Uncle Tor- 
wal’s, especially when it had such a fine 
rattlesnake hatband, for most all cowboys 


They put the 
brand on with 
a running iron. 























the Rustlers 


GLEN ROUNDS, a Cowpuncher 


wore battered old hats. And for the 
same reason he didn’t mind the old 
boots with the run-over heels and the 
fancy butterfly stitching on the tops, 
that he’d been given by a puncher with 
small feet when he got a new pair of 
Fort Worths. 

But this old saddle was something 
else again. It was an old Cogshell with 
a flat ‘Texas horn. It was so old the cor- 
ners of the skirts were curled up tight, 
and the strings had long ago been 
chewed off by calves. Everywhere the 
stitching was coming undone, leaving 
great corners of old leather sticking up 
to give the whole affair the look of a 
moulting hen. Furthermore, the stir- 
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rups were the clumsy iron kind, when 
the style hereabouts was a neat wooden 
oxbow pattern. For a long time, Whitey 
had felt that the saddle spoiled his 
whole appearance, making him look 
more like a homesteader than a cowboy. 

Of course, when he’d been smaller 
and first come to live with Uncle Tor- 
wal and help him run the Lone Tree 
Ranch, it hadn’t mattered so much. But 
now that he was getting on to ten years 
old and practically a top hand he had 
to think more about the appearance of 
his equipment. People set a lot of store 
by such things. 

So last summer Uncle Torwal had 
given him two Whiteface calves. ‘To- 
gether they'd figured out a brand for 
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2 
him, and sent it off to be registered after 
they’d put it on the calves with a run- 
ning iron. It was a fine big squiggle on 
the ribs with three dots at the end. 

The Rattlesnake brand, they called 
it. Whitey figured it was about as fine a 
brand as he knew of. He saw no reason 
why it shouldn't someday be as fam- 
ous as the old “101.’’ And Rattlesnake 
Ranch sounded good no matter how 
you said it! 

So he rode on for a while, thinking 
about the time when the Rattlesnake 
brand would be on thousands of head 
of good beef cattle instead of only two, 
and he'd be able to have a new saddle 
every week if he felt like it. But just 
when he had started thinking about 
how fine a Sunday saddle would look, 
decorated with silver in the Mexican 
fashion, he came on a calf bogged in the 
mud around an old water hole, so he 
had to stop thinking about saddles 
for a while. 

The old cow near by was in a nasty 
humor, bawling and swinging her tail, 
so he didn’t feel it was safe to get down 
off Spot. That meant he'd have to rope 
the calf and drag it out. And as calves 
will do, that one had gotten out into the 
middle of the softest patch of gumbo, 
so that if Whitey missed his first cast, 
as he most usually did, he was bound to 
get his rope all muddy. That never did“ 
any throw rope any good, and was es- 
pecially bad for a brand-new one like 
Whitey was carrying. He finally urged 
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old Spot out onto the mud until he 
could reach down and drop the loop 
square on the calf. 

After that he took a hitch around the 
saddle horn and in no time at all drag- 
ged the calf out onto solid ground. 
After he’d shaken the loop loose and 
the cow and calf had gone he found his 
rope was muddy after all, so he had to 
get off and find some dry grass to clean 
it with. 

It was then he noticed the fuss a 
bunch of magpies were making in a 
little gully not far off, and decided to 
go see what it was they were doing. The 
rain the day before had washed deeply 
into a pile of dirt that had caved off the 
cutbank, exposing some corners of 
what looked to be green cowhides, fresh 
enough to attract the magpies. 

After some tugging and digging, 
Whitey uncovered three hides, which 
had apparently been carelessly buried 
by caving part of the bank onto them. 
Two hides carried his Rattlesnake 
brand, and the other Uncle Torwal’s 
Lone Tree! 

He sat down on the bank, and if he 
hadn't been almost a man grown he'd 
have bawled like a kid, for there went 
his hopes of a new saddle. The two 
Rattlesnake steers he’d counted on so 
much were now in some rustler’s truck 
on the road to a butcher shop far off. 
He knew how the rustlers operated, go- 
ing out at night with a truck and butch- 
ering two or three steers quickly, 
destroying the hides to prevent identi- 
fication, and leaving to sell the meat 
before anyone knew they were about. 

There'd been talk for some time that 
they must be operating around here, 
for ranchers all up and down the valley 
had been missing beef, but until now 
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there hadn't been any kind of proof. 

When Whitey rode into the ranch 
and up to the horse trough Torwal saw 
he looked mighty glum, but didn’t say 
anything. 

“Truck rustlers been getting our 
cattle,”” Whitey said as Spot was drink- 
ing. 

‘““There’s been talk of such,” ‘Torwal 
said. “But nobody knows for sure that 
I know of.” 

“IT found three fresh hides over by 
Cedar Spring this morning,’ Whitey 
said. ‘““They was buried in a washout.” 
He brushed dust off his hat and waited 
for Uncle Torwal to ask him some 
more. He was trying his best to talk as 
any cowboy would, instead of getting 
excited like a kid. 

Torwal saw there must be more to 
the story, because three beef steers 
missing shouldn’t make Whitey look so 
upset. So he said, casual like, “Was the 
brands cut out?” For usually the rust- 
lers cut the brand out and burn it be- 
fore burying the hide. 

‘“Reckon they must have been care- 
less this time,” Whitey said. “One was 
a Lone Tree steer and the other two 
were Rattlesnake brand.” 


“Got both yours, did they?” Torwal 
said, and whistled. ‘““That was tough 
goin’, cleanin’ out your whole spread.” 

“Yeah, that’s a fact,’ Whitey said. 
“Looks like I'll ride this old hull a 
while longer.” And he led Spot into the 
stable so Uncle Torwal wouldn’t see 
how badly he really did feel. 

They didn’t say much as they cooked 
and ate dinner, but afterwards, as they 
sat on the porch, Torwal spoke up. 
‘“Reckon we might as well ride in and 
see the sheriff,” he said. “Now that we 
know for sure that rustlers are working 
around here, maybe we can figure out 
something.” 

‘‘T sure hope so,” Whitey said. ““They 
did me out of a new saddle and I wish I 
was old enough to swear!” 

When they got to town they tied 
their horses and walked into the sher- 
iff’s office. Mr. Hairpants Hagadorn, 
the sheriff, shook hands with them 
while Mr. Fort Worth Wilkerson, the 
deputy sheriff, dragged out chairs. 

After some polite talk of this and 
that, Torwal told the sheriff 
Whitey had found. 

“Was them hides fresh, son?” the 
sheriff asked Whitey. 


what 





Whitey uncovered three hides. 
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“Yessir, they looked to be only a day 
or two there,’’ Whitey told him. 

‘This is the first time we've had any 
proof,’ the sheriff said, “but there’s 
been a lot of complaints of missin’ beef 
critturs all up and down the valley.” 

“How you reckon they get in and 
out of the valley without anyone know- 
ing?’ Torwal wondered after a little. 

“I been considering that myself,’”’ the 
sheriff told him. “They have to come 
through here or through Hill City to 
get in or out, and we’ve been watchin’ 
both places close, yet nobody has seen 
any strangers or strange trucks.” 

“I wish we could catch them,” 
Whitey spoke up. “I was goin’ to get a 
new saddle with the money from the 
steers they got of mine!” 

“Well, maybe you can figure how to 
catch them and use your share of the 
reward money for that saddle,” the 
sheriff told him. 

At the mention of 
Whitey stopped looking 
at the posters and notices 
tacked over the sher- 
iff’s desk and brightened 
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right up. “You mean 
there’s a reward for 
those rustlers?” he 
asked. 















“Sure,” the sheriff told him. “I got 
the notice around here somewhere.” 

After some more talk they shook 
hands with the sheriff, the deputy 
sheriff, and a man who had wandered 
into the office looking for a place to 
sit down, and rode off towards the 
ranch. 

As they rode along Whitey thought 
about that reward, and tried to figure 
out some way he could earn it. It seemed 
to him that getting a new saddle by 
trapping rustlers was even better than 
getting it by selling cattle. 

“Uncle Torwal!” he said, suddenly 
remembering something. “A time or 
two lately I’ve noticed tracks of a truck 
or car up in that little limestone can- 
yon the other side of Cedar Spring. I 
just figured it was somebody building 
fence, but it might be where those 
rustlers are getting into the canyon, do 
you suppose?” 

Torwal thought a while. “It could 
be, maybe,” he said. 
“There used to be an 
old road through there 
that went down into the 
Boxelder road. Maybe 
we might as well drop 
by and take a look at 
things up there.” 























They found that the old trail, which 
had for years been overgrown and wash- 
ed out in places, did now show signs of 
use. The worst holes had been filled, 
and while it was still not a road one 
would drive for pleasure, it was plain 
that a truck could travel over it. 

“Looks like this might be it, all 
right,” ‘Torwal allowed. “This trail 
comes out on the Boxelder road, where 
nobody would think of watching for 
them.” 

“Why don’t we lay for them when 
they come back?”’ Whitey asked, think- 
ing of the reward and his new saddle. 

“Well,” said Torwal, “they might 
not come back. Those dudes are pretty 
smart and don’t often work the same 
place twice. That’s why they are so hard 
to catch.” After seeing how Whitey’s 
face fell, he went on, “On the other 
hand, with a trick road like this they 
might feel safe for a while longer. From 
all the talk of missing cattle in the val- 
ley, they must have made several trips 
already.” 

“Tell you what,” Torwal said after 
they'd started home. “We might take 
turns watching that canyon evenings 
for a while, just in case they did come 
back.” 

“Yessir!” Whitey agreed. “We'll 
catch ‘em coming in and collect the re- 
wards!” 

“We don’t want to bother them 
comin’ in,” Torwal corrected him. “We 
jest want to know when they come in 
so we'll have time to call the sheriff and 
catch them going out with the meat in 
the trucks for evidence.” 

Whitey still favored capturing the 
rustlers without interference from the 
sheriff, but he said nothing about it. 
He was bound he’d get that saddle the 
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rustlers had done him out of, and even 
part of the reward would be enough. 

“T’ll take my blankets and go out 
right away to watch for them,” he said. 

“You won’t need any blankets,” Tor- 
wal told him. “Those fellers usually 
figure to come in just about sundown 
so they'll be able to locate the critturs 
they want before the dusk is gone. So if 
they aren’t in sight by full dark they'll 
probably not come.” 

After Whitey had eaten an early sup- 
per and was leaving to watch the can- 
yon, Uncle Torwal spoke up. “If they 
don’t show up tonight, we'll take turns 
with the neighbors for a few nights.” 

“I don’t want anyone to take turns,” 
Whitey hollered. “I’m the one they 
cleaned out, and I'll watch every 
night!” 

So every night for almost a week 
Whitey rode out to a small butte 
where he could watch the canyon. 
Every night he carefully hid Spot in a 
plum thicket and then crawled Indian 
fashion to the top of the butte, where 
he lay hidden in the sage brush like 
some oldtime scout. But nothing hap- 
pened, and he was beginning to believe 
the rustlers had deserted the valley. 

On the seventh night, he’d just 
started down to go home when he 
thought he heard a truck motor. He 
hurried back up the hill and the sound 
was plain there. It was a powerful 
motor, and working hard. Soon he 
could see the dimmed lights as they 
moved cautiously to the mouth of the 
canyon, where they were switched off 
and the motor stopped. 

It was rustlers, sure enough! 

Whitey had been complaining to 
himself because Uncle Torwal wouldn't 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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O NCE THERE WAS a family with ten 
children, known as the Pennywink 
family. The children were all boys. The 
oldest was practically grown up and the 
youngest was only one. The rest were 
spaced neatly in between (like fence 
pickets), and then there were Mr. Pen- 
nywink and Mrs. Pennywink, too. 

One day a telephone call came for 
Mrs. Pennywink and Jerry answered 
the phone. Jerry was twelve and he was 
the one who became excited rather 
easily. It was a pity that he happened to 
be the Pennywink to answer the phone, 
because the call came from Western 
Union. 

Jerry listened with intent excitement 
to the telegram being read to him. 
Then he hung up the receiver and ran 
to the kitchen, shouting, “Listen, 
everybody! Mother just got a telegram 
from Aunt Lucy and Aunt Lucy’s send- 
ing her baby to us on the afternoon 
train!” 

“A baby!” 

“What for?” 

“Who’s Aunt Lucy?” 

The clamor in the kitchen was con- 
siderable, as six or seven Pennywinks 
happened to be in it at that time, and 
they generally talked all at once when 
they had anything to talk about. 
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Mrs. Pennywink, who had been out 
visiting, came home just then. All the 
boys swooped upon her with the news. 

“Well, isn’t that nice?” she said pla- 
cidly. “What else was in the telegram, 
Jerry?” 

“Scarlet fever,’ said Jerry. 
Aunt Lucy’s sending this baby away to 
keep it safe from scarlet fever, you see?”’ 

‘Why, of course,” said Mrs. Penny- 
wink. “Well, the afternoon train’s due 
pretty soon, so we’d better get ready to 
go to the station. Dear me, I. haven't 
heard from Lucy for years. Lucy is your 
father’s sister, dears, so the baby is your 
cousin. Now, whose turn is it to go in 
the car?””- 

“Mine! Mine! Mine!” shouted near- 
ly everyone at once. The Pennywinks 
had only one car, and it was a rather 
old, small car, so only part of the fam- 
ily could get in it at once; the boys took 
turns riding. Presently it was arranged 
(and in quite a friendly way, in spite 
of all the clamor) that Jerry, Paul, and 
Andy should drive to the station with 
their mother, while David, Billy, and 
Tom stayed at home to prepare for 
Aunt Lucy’s baby. 

“While we’re gone,” said Mrs. Pen- 
nywink as she said good-by, “you boys 
set up the old crib in the sewing room 


“I mean, 
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and see if you can mend the broken 
high chair. Joe will cry if he has to give 
up his high chair to Aunt Lucy’s baby.” 

Then the car drove away, and in 
about an hour it drove back again. The 
five Pennywinks who happened to be at 
home came swarming out to the front 
porch. They were eager to see the baby. 
But Mrs. Pennywink had no baby in 
her arms; only a queer look on her face. 
Neither Jerry nor Paul nor Andy was 
carrying a baby either. But from the 
front seat stepped a pretty, dainty little 
girl with neat yellow curls, kid gloves, 
and a rather frightened expression. 

“Boys,” said Mrs. Pennywink, “this 
is Aunt Lucy’s baby—I mean daughter 
—Karen. She’s going to visit us for a 
while. Now, Karen, this tall boy is 
David, and this one with black hair is 
Tom, and here’s Bill—he’s the one who 
just started first grade. And John—” 

“Danny's our baby,” Bill interrupt- 
ed proudly. “He’s taking his nap. Wait 
till you see Danny, Karen!” 

After their first surprise at finding 
that Aunt Lucy’s baby was really almost 
eleven years old, all the Pennywinks 
were enchanted with Karen. 

As for Karen, she seemed a little con- 
fused. She was an only child, and she 
had never heard so much noise, so 
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much talking in all her life. She had 
never seen people rush around so fast. 
But she didn’t say very much. 

Later, Mrs. Pennywink said to her 
kindly, ‘Sit here in the kitchen, Karen, 
while we get dinner on the table.”’ 

Three of the boys were helping with 
dinner. All but the very youngest Pen- 
nywinks took turns helping to cook and 
to wash dishes. Karen was used to a 
small, neat kitchen with food for three 
cooked in small, neat pans. But in the 
Pennywink kitchen everything was on 
a grand scale! 

The spaghetti and meat balls were 
bubbling in a kettle big enough for a 
baby’s bathtub. There was a bowl of 
fruit jello so vast that Karen was sure 
no one person could safely carry it. The 
cooking spoons looked long enough to 
be toy shovels. And the refrigerator was 
as broad as a stove. Dishes and pans 
were piled helter-skelter all over the 
long drainboard. 

Boys darted about, stirring this, mov- 
ing that, heaping something else onto 
a platter. Bill played happily under the 
kitchen table, being a very noisy ma- 
chine gun. The youngest Pennywink, 
Danny, crawled over the floor on a pair 
of rather dirty knees; he was stepped 
around, stumbled over, and_ finally 
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caught up by his mother to be hastily 
kissed and tucked firmly under one 
arm. 

“Come, boys,” she said in her placid 
voice. ‘Someone ring the dinner bell.” 

Bill seized a pretty bell that hung on 
a nail on the wall and shook it hard. A 
silvery clamor rang through the house, 
followed by running footsteps from the 
back yard, from upstairs, and from the 
living room. 

When they had all taken their places 
in the dining room, Mrs. Pennywink 
sat at the head of the long table busily 
watching over three-year-old Joe, who 
sat ina high chair at her left, and feed- 
ing Danny, who sat in another high 
chair at her right. Danny got soft-boiled 
egg smeared all over his face and hands, 
but no one seemed to mind. 

At the foot of the table (where Mr. 
Pennywink usually sat, only he was out 
of town that week) was Jerry, beside 
Karen. 

Jerry said, ‘‘Pa-pa-ple-ple-pass me the 
sugar, please.” 

Most of the brothers broke into a 
great laugh because Jerry had stuttered, 
and Jerry was so embarrassed that he 
put a spoonful of sugar on his spaghetti 
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A VALENTINE 


On Valentine’s Day 
The heart has wings! 
Like a bird it soars! 
Like a bird it sings! 
And it flies to YOU 
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instead of in his cocoa. Then everybody 
had to laugh, and Jerry laughed with 
them. 

“Boys, boys,” said Mrs. Pennywink 
mildly, “you're being too noisy.” 

Bill laughed so hard that he over- 
turned his cup of cocoa on the table- 
cloth. Andy helped him to clean up the 
mess and no one scolded; Mrs. Penny- 
wink only said, with a sigh, “And we 
can't have another clean tablecloth un- 
til tomorrow night!” 

“Let’s play a game,” David suggested. 
David, being the oldest, helped his 
mother keep order among the younger 
boys, and he felt that it was time now 
to bring them to order. “Spaghetti is 
spelled s-p-a-g-h-e-t-t-i, and we'll see 
who can think of foods that begin with 
those letters.” 

“S$ for sandwiches,” shouted Jerry 
promptly, and he was careful not to 
stutter. 

“P for pudding,” Frank said. “Prune 
pudding.” 

Mrs. Pennywink smiled absent-mind- 
edly at the spelling game, and broke in- 
to the conversation to say, “Someone 
remind me to send a telegram to Aunt 
Lucy; I must tell her that Karen got 
here safely.” 

Well, as it happened, no one did re- 
mind her until the next evening; and 
then she sent Aunt Lucy’s telegram to 
the wrong address (Mrs. Pennywink 
was always making mistakes like that), 
so it wasn’t delivered to Aunt Lucy for 
still another day or two. 

Meantime, Karen settled down in the 
Pennywink household, keeping very 
quiet, and looking rather puzzled at 
some of the strange ways of the family. 

On the third day, Mrs. Pennywink 
happened to be alone with Karen in the 
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little sewing room that had become 
Karen’s bedroom. (The extra crib had 
been hastily taken apart and returned 
to the storage room.) 

“Dear, are you unhappy about some- 
thing?” Mrs. Pennywink inquired, anx- 
iously. “You seem so silent. Are you 
worrying about your father’s scarlet 
fever?” 


Karen had never seen 
a family rush around 
like the Pennywinks. 














Karen 


seemed surprised. “Father 
doesn’t have scarlet fever,’ she said. 
‘He did break his leg—but that was a 
year ago.” | 

Mrs. Pennywink looked quite star- 
tled. But just then Jerry burst into the 
sewing room, exclaiming, “Mother! I 
can’t find my football jersey. Has John 
borrowed it again?” 

Mrs. Pennywink bustled away to 
hunt for the football jersey, without 
finishing her talk with Karen. Penny- 
wink conversations were always spring- 
ing up like that and quickly breaking 
off without being finished. But if Mrs. 
Pennywink had discussed scarlet fever 
and broken legs with Karen just a lit- 
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tle longer, the exciting things that hap- 
pened that evening might not have hap- 
pened. 

After dinner, most of the brothers 
and Karen were standing around the 
piano lustily singing “Oh! Susanna!’ 
while David played the song, when the 
doorbell rang. Bill and Jerry ran to 
open it, and in walked a strange man 
and woman—and a policeman. 

“Good evening,” said the policeman 
very politely, while all the family stared 
at him in surprise. ‘““This is the Penny- 
wink residence, I believe?” 

Mrs. Pennywink, in her surprise, 
dropped the torn overalls that she was 
mending right on top of Danny, who 
was sitting on the floor, and the baby 
had quite a tussle freeing himself so 
that he could see. 

‘“‘Why-—I suppose it is,” she said. 
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“You have abducted a child,” said the policeman. 


“You are Mrs. Pennywink?”’ said the 
policeman, deciding that she was the 
oldest person present. “I have ascer- 
tained that on Saturday last you met the 
afternoon train and abducted a child 
named Karen Kelly. Is that correct?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried Mrs. Pen- 
nywink. “On Saturday last—I mean, 
last Saturday afternoon I went to the 
station and met my little niece. Karen, 
where are you? Abducted, indeed!” 

Mrs. Pennywink took Karen’s hand 
and looked quite fiercely at the police- 
man. 

The woman who had come with him 
looked sharply at Karen and then she 
looked sharply at a picture in her hand 
—a picture of Karen. 

“That’s my niece!” she cried in a 
sharp voice. “J went to the station, too— 
only I got there a little late. And Karen 
was nowhere to be found. My husband 
and I have spent three days tracing the 
poor child to your house—” 

“Poor child!” sputtered Mrs. Penny- 
wink. “Karen, tell this lady about Lucy 
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and the scarlet fever and the tele- 
gram—” 

“I don’t know about scarlet fever,” 
said Karen timidly. “I only know my 
aunt—her name isn’t really Lucy; I 
never knew why you called her Lucy 
all the time—my Aunt Zilla put me on 
the train and said that my Aunt 
Mary—” 

‘“That’s me!” said the sharp-voiced 
lady, more sharply than ever. 

“She said my Aunt Mary would meet 
me here, but of course I didn’t know 
what Aunt Mary looked like. I was sup- 
posed to spend the summer with her— 
with whoever Aunt Mary is. (I haven't 
any mother, you see, so people send me 
around from one family to another.) 
Well, there I was at the station and you 
found me and brought me home, I 
thought you must be my Aunt Mary. 
So here I am.” Karen smiled shyly at 
Mrs, Pennywink. 

“Well,” said the policeman, looking 
pleased to have everything explained so 
simply, “then it’s all been just a mis- 
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understanding, and now that the little 
girl has found her proper aunt—’ 

“Good heavens!” cried Mrs. Penny- 
wink in an alarmed tone, “what about 
Lucy’s poor baby? Jerry did get the tele- 
gram about a baby and scarlet fever! 
Do you suppose the little creature’s at 
the station—still waiting for us?” 

But even while she worried about the 
missing baby, she kept tight hold of 
Karen’s hand. 

In the midst of the confusion, the 
doorbell rang again, and Jerry opened 
the door. 

“Telegram for Mrs. 
said the messenger boy. 

Mrs. Pennywink took the telegram 
and opened it. 

“Now, isn’t it nicer to read a tele- 
gram than to hear it over the telephone? 
This is from Lucy,” she said, and she 
read it slowly aloud: 

You have got things mixed up as us- 
ual. My first telegram asked if you 
would come at once by train to help me 
nurse my baby thru scarlet fever. By 
this time I have found a nurse and the 
baby is better, so never mind. But who 
in the world is this Karen that you are 
telling me about? 


Pennywink,” 


Mrs. Pennywink thought for a mo- 
ment, and then she said mildly, “My 
goodness, Jerry, you certainly got Aunt 
Lucy’s first telegram twisted around!” 

The policeman chuckled. ‘““Then that 
takes care of everything,” he said. 
‘“There’s no baby waiting for you at the 
station and Karen can go home with 
her own aunt—’ 

‘Do I have to?” implored Karen, un- 
expectedly. “Can’t I just stay here? Peo- 
ple here have so much fun!” 

The lady exchanged a sharp glance 
with her husband, and began to look 
pleased. But she said, “Nonsense, 
Karen! This family is big enough with- 
out you.” 


Mrs. Pennywink patted Karen’s hand 


and reached for the half-mended over- 


alls that Danny was playing with. 

“Let her stay,” said Mrs. Pennywink 
comfortably. ‘““When you already have 
ten children, one more doesn’t matter.” 

And so, after a good deal more talk, 
it was decided. And when the three visi- 
tors had left, Karen and the brothers 
gathered around the piano again and 
sang ‘“‘Polly Wolly Doodle” at the tops 
of their voices because they were so 
happy that Karen was to stay. 
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One of the great things about Abraham 
Lincoln was his abiding love for peo- 
ple, and his faith in people of all sorts, 
rich and poor, black and white, old and 
young. When he said “government of 
the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,” he meant that even the humblest 
and simplest men had not only the 
right but the wisdom to take part in 
our government, since the welfare of 
each one of them was a matter of im- 
portance to all the rest. That was why 
he could associate on equal terms with 
all classes, and why he especially loved 
the company of children, who were 
more honest and direct than many of 
the men with whom he had to deal. 

He had four boys of his own, all born 
while the family lived in Springfield. 
Robert, the eldest, was eighteen when 
his father became President. A second 
son, Eddie, had died at the age of four. 
Two younger sons, William Wallace 
and Thomas, were respectively ten and 
seven years old in 1861. Thomas was 
named for his grandfather, but Mr. 
Lincoln nicknamed him “Tad,” and he 
was never called anything else. 

One of the Springfield tales shows 
that, fond as he was of Willie and Tad, 
Mr. Lincoln could see their faults. A 
gentleman saw them coming down the 
street, both boys holding on to their 
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father’s long coat-tails and both wailing 
loudly. 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln, what is the mat- 
ter with the boys?” he asked as they 
drew near. 

“The thing that is the matter with 
all the rest of the world,” Mr. Lincoln 
answered. “I have three walnuts, and 
each wants two!” 

His sons had many friends of their 
own age in Springfield, and they were 
friends of Mr. Lincoln as well. When 
walking along the street in Springfield, 
Mr. Lincoln would sometimes stop to 
watch his young friends playing mar- 
bles. Becoming interested, he would 
kneel down with the boys and take part 
in the game; people thought he looked 
very funny, curled up there with the 
lads on the ground. But Mr. Lincoln 
never let worry over his supposed dig- 
nity prevent his taking part with others 
in anything he wanted to do, whether 
it was rescuing a pig, playing with the 
boys, or joining a bucket brigade to put 
out a fire. 

One of the pleasantest stories about 
his contact with children in Spring- 
field tells how he used to gather up his 
sons and as many more boys as his old 
“caleche” could hold, and drive with 
them out to the banks of the Sangamon 
River for a picnic. Then, after lunch, 
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when they all felt lazy and well fed, he 
would gather them around him and tell 
stories. 


The boys of Springfield knew there 
were serious things to think about in 
those years just before the Civil War; 
sure that Mr. Lincoln was their person- 
al friend, they were proud of his grow- 
ing reputation. In 1860, when there was 
talk of nominating him for President, 
they must have been very much ex- 
cited. 

It was a boy who brought him the 
news that he had actually been chosen 
as candidate of the Republican party. 
Mr. Lincoln knew that his name was 
under consideration by the nominating 
convention in Chicago. 

He had tried to work that day in his 
office, but he found he was too restless 
to accomplish anything, and started 
home. He stopped on the way to watch 
some of his young friends playing ball, 
and as he stood there another boy, a 
telegraph messenger, clattered down 
the steps from the telegraph office wav- 
ing an envelope, and almost ran into 
him as he shouted: 

“Mr. Lincoln, you’re nominated!” 

On the day he left Springfield for 
Washington a large number of people 
gathered at the railroad station to see 
him off, and in the crowd were many 
boys. There were two reasons why they 
should be excited. The principal one, 
of course, was that their personal friend 
was going away to become President of 
the United States. The other, that three 
of their own generation were also going 
on that special train—Robert, soon to 
be a freshman at Harvard, had come 
back to Illinois to make the journey 
with his father, and the two younger 
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boys were going—well, because they al- 
so happened to be sons of the President- 
Elect. 

It was a dismal morning. Low-hung 
clouds alternately dropped ice and snow 
upon the crowd, which was far too large 
to find shelter in the dingy little sta- 
tion. Most of the older people were ap- 
prehensive and solemn, for it seemed 
likely that the country would soon be 
at war. Even if war could be avoided 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration was sure 
to be difficult and full of care. As his 
friends and neighbors passed before 
him to bid him good-by, many were too 
overcome by emotion to speak, and 


Willie and Tad 
hung on, both 
wailing loudly. 
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merely pressed his hand and passed on. 

After he had boarded the train, when 
the conductor was about to give the sig- 
nal to start, he came out upon the back 
platform and made a short speech of 
farewell, acknowledging all that Spring- 
field and its people had meant to him 
in the years he had lived there, and ask- 
ing the prayers of his friends for the 
days ahead. 

It was a sad little speech. Instinctive- 


‘ly the boys in the crowd felt that he 


should not be allowed to depart in such 
sadness. There was triumph in the 
journey, and much honor, though care 
waited at the end. Something ought to 
be done to make his going more cheer- 
ful. The wheels began to turn, and as 
the train gained speed a cheer went up 
from the crowd. All joined in it, but the 
boys cheered the loudest and most joy- 
fully, and their shrill young voices were 
probably the last sounds Mr. Lincoln 
heard as the train bore him away from 
Springfield forever. 


War came before Mr. Lincoln had 
been President six weeks, and through- 
out his administration the White 
House was a very busy place, but never 
a gay one. The two Lincoln boys, roam- 
ing through its rooms on business of 
their own, provided almost the only 
touch of normal life to be found there. 
Tad, the youngest, was a merry, warm- 
hearted little chap, often in mischief. 
When his actions amused the members 
of Mr. Lincoln’s official household, 
they spoke of him as the “Comic Re- 
lief." When he annoyed them, as he 
often did, the names they called him 
were far from complimentary. Willie, 
the older, had a good mind, and was in 
some ways more like his father. Some 
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people thought his expression, with its 
hint of lurking fun, was not unlike that 
of Mr. Lincoln in his more cheerful 
moments. 

After the Lincoln family had been in 
the: White House about a year, Willie 


. sickened and died, to the grief of every- 
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Mr. Lincoln liked to play 


one who knew him. Attorney General 
Bates wrote in his diary that he was “‘a 
promising boy, too much idolized by his 
parents.” On the day of Willie’s funeral 
all the departments of government were 
closed—the only time in our nation’s 
history that the death of a child has 
been so observed. 


A man whose childhood was spent in 
Washington remembered what a treat 
it used to be to go into the grounds 
south of the White House after four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and sometimes 
to find the President there telling 
stories to a dozen or more _ boys. 
He said it rested him. His wife confided 
to the boy’s mother that her ‘husband 
wasted a lot of time that way, but that 
“she couldn’t do a thing with him.” 
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Occasionally Mr. Lincoln took Tad 
with him to the Capitol, and we know 
how he behaved there, for a little girl 
wrote in her diary about attending a 
meeting held in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where various important 
persons were to speak. The President 





marbles with his young friends. 


was there, looking, she thought, very 
tired; and the little son who was with 
him kept climbing up into his father’s 
lap and down again, putting on the 
President’s tall silk hat, which covered 
him -like an extinguisher, and acted 
generally “like any other little boy who 
was getting restless and uneasy.” 

Mr. Lincoln was a very indulgent 
father, but when he chose to interfere 
with the doings of children he had his 
own way of restoring order. Once he 
came upon the White House gardener, 
talking angrily to some boys who had 
broken branches from his favorite 
plants. He was threatening to have 
them arrested, and the boys were begin- 
ning to be really frightened. 

Taking in the situation, the Presi- 
dent said, “Turn them loose. I'll attend 
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to them,” and sat down on the nearest 
bench. He did not seem at all angry, 
and began talking pleasantly enough. 
He asked the boys if they did not know 
it hurt plants to be treated that way, 
just as it would hurt people. They shook 
their heads. “I'll show you,” he said, 
and, selecting two or three hairs from 
the heads of the culprits, he pulled 
them out with sharp little jerks. 
“Ouch!” they cried. 

“Now I will show you that if you cut 
off the hair with a knife it will not 
hurt at all,’’ and he demonstrated that. 
He went on to say he was sure that they 
would never treat plants that way, now 
that they understood, trimmed off the 
broken fuschia branches, and gave them 
to one of the boys for his mother. Then 
he dismissed them with the assurance 
that the gardener would give them 
flowers if they asked him properly. 
There had not been a bit of scolding, 
but undoubtedly the boys remembered 
what he told them. 


For all his mischief and spoiled ways, 
Tad had some excellent ideas. On the 
night of February 11th, only three days 
before the President died, a crowd as- 
sembled outside the White House de- 
manding a speech from him. News had 
been received from the army that the 
war would soon be over. The next ques- 
tion in the public mind was how the 
leaders of the rebellion were to be treat- 
ed. Some in the crowd were very happy 
and inclined to let by-gones be by-gones. 
Others were bitter and angry, anxious 
to have the men who had brought on 
the war severely punished. Mr. Lincoln 
stood at a window, reading to the peo- 
ple outside from notes he had prepared. 


As he finished a page he would drop it 
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on the floor. Tad, who had been play- 
ing with pens on the writing-table, saw 
them fall, and began scrambling around 
on the floor to pick them up. 

Mr. Lincoln, merciful as always, was 
in favor of treating the conquered lead- 
ers very generously. This did not please 
all his hearers. An angry voice was 
heard in the crowd shouting, ‘Hang 
them! Hang them!” 

Tad, at the President’s feet, looked 
up and caught his pained expression. 
“Oh, no, Father,” he protested earnest- 
ly. “Not ‘Hang them!’—Hang on to 
them!” 

Mr. Lincoln’s face beamed. ““That’s 
it,” he exclaimed. “Tad has the right 
idea. We must hang on to them!” 


A wise man has said that no painter 
or sculptor could ever do justice to 
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Lincoln’s face. Yet two sculptors have 
caught enough of Lincoln’s spirit in 
their statues to satisfy children. They 
show that human sympathy, and also 
his own need for sympathy, which con- 
stituted his final charm. 

Enshrined in the beautiful Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington is Daniel 
French’s white marble statue. One day 
a tiny boy tried, time and again, to 
climb up toward the seated figure. His 
elders asked him what made him act so 
—why was he so naughty? Pointing up 
toward the sad, kind face the child 
answered, ‘‘Because he looks so lonely.” 

Gutzon Borgluim’s statue is placed in 
a park in Newark, New Jersey. The 
pedestal is so low that it simply invites 
children to run over it. The figure of 
Lincoln sits on a bench, with his quaint 
high hat beside him, in an attitude at 
once restful and full of life. Thus he 
might have paused for a moment, to tell 
a story. The children playing in the 
park love the statue and climb up to sit 
on its knees, just as Tad liked to sit on 
his father’s knees; and sometimes a little 
hand steals up to stroke the furrowed 
cheeks. 
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THe Story So Far: 


The little polo 
pony Slipstream and the dog Sounder 
often slipped away from High Ranch 
to roam the mountains. When Jesse 
Hunnicutt was forced by an approach- 
ing blizzard to gather his stock and 
move camp, Slippy and Sounder could 
not be found. Stranded in the moun- 
tains, the horse and dog were left to 
hunt for food and protect themselves 
from bitter cold and hungry mountain 
lions. For a while they took refuge with 
a herd of mountain goats, but soon the 
goats moved to rockier peaks, where 
Slippy and Sounder could not follow. 
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Part [Two 


F on TEN DAys thereafter Slippy wan- 
dered the heights, miserably searching 
for his friends along all the streets and 
avenues of the high goat cities. And 
each day two bald eagles sailed close to 
him expectantly, waiting for some mis- 
chance to strike him down. But Slippy, 
with a surprising ruggedness and craft, 
was doing the unbelievable—meeting 
and beating the winter wild in its cruel- 
est and grimmest aspect 

A fighting spirit had awakened in 
him, a spirit that harked back to his 
hardy ancestors. His clever brain, that 
had formerly contrived small tricks of 
mischief, now worked overtime for 
self-protection. He had profited by all 
the object lessons of the deer and goats, 
and added numerous observations of 
his own. The fierce winds of the 
heights, he knew, could be depended 
upon to uncover enough herbage to 
keep life in his body, and at night he 
kept from freezing to death by huddling 
close to Sounder on the sheltered side 
of the peaks. But his civilized nature 
was dying the seven deaths in those 
mountain solitudes, and many times a 
day his lonesome whinny echoed among 
the crags. 

Sounder too was doing the incred- 
ible, surpassing through necessity all 
normal bounds of his nature. Wolfish 
instincts came uppermost in him, in- 
structing him how to consume enough 
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snow for the water he needed, how to 
tell from afar when a deep snowbank 
held sleeping partridge, and how to dig 
out wood mice in their deep runways 
when all other food failed. He grew 
lean and gaunt as a specter, but some- 
how he survived. 

A third week went by and January 
came, bringing with it a still cold un- 
like anything Slippy had yet known. He 
still searched the heights for his 
friends, and at length one afternoon he 
sighted a number of white specks 
against a far-off cliff. A valley lay be- 
tween, but Slippy, undaunted, des- 
scended clear to timber line, bucked 
the deep drifts, and labored grimly up 
the other slope. Before nightfall he had 
come up with the goat band again, 
whinnying his satisfaction. 

January was a terrible month up on 
the roof of the world. Storm after storm 
swept the heights. From the forested 
valleys below the hunger call of wolves 
and coyotes sounded nightly, and some- 
times the whining scream of a cougar 
would split the breeze. Even the wild 
goats began to feel the pinch of 
hunger, for the snows were such that 
the highest peaks became mantled with 
white. 

Now came the time of greatest peril, 
when hunting in the valleys grew lean 
and the mountain lions sought the 
peaks for meat. The broad pads of these 
killers held them up on the deep snow< 
where the sharp hoofs of the goats cut 
through. The deadly stalking of the 
great cats could not wholly be guarded 
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against, no matter what the craft of the 
goats. The cougars would prowl the 
heights until they found some point 
where the goats would have to pass. Ly- 
ing in wait for hours until the band ap- 
proached, the lion would drop like a 
bolt from some overhanging rock, and 
one of the band would pay with its life. 

After each attack by a lion the goats 
would take refuge for days among the 
rim rocks. But they could not remain 
there indefinitely, and when hunger 
drove them down again the killers 
would again hang like a bad conscience 
to their trail. By the end of January 
five of the original fifteen goats had 
been killed, and still there was no break 
in the weather. 

Slippy came through that grim 
month unscathed, partly because he 
was always struggling along at the tail 
end of the file of goats, and partly be- 
cause the lions were suspicious of him, 
associating him and his scent with man, 
their greatest enemy. The old leader of 
the goats also escaped attack. That 
hoary patriarch would have welcomed 
facing a lion in fair combat. But the 
killers were cowards at heart, and had 
no stomach for tackling a four-hundred- 
pound fighting machine, with sinews of 
whalebone and a hide like a thick wool 
rug. 

As February came and the deep 
snows still made hunting in the lower 
forests impossible for the cougars, the 
contest between the goats and the great 
cats came to an inevitable dramatic 
head. For weeks the goats had been 
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The hungry lions attacked. 


growing warier and warier. They never 
approached a rock cliff without beat- 
ing carefully up wind, eyes and nostrils 
alert for a sign of the enemy. For a fort- 
night there had been no casualties in 
the band, for they had lived on the 
leanest fare in order to avoid every pos- 
sible ambush. 

At last, on a still night when a dying 
moon bathed the white peaks in a 
spectral light, the lions, driven by un- 
bearable hunger, brought the battle to 
the old patriarch. 

Slippy and Sounder were some five 
hundred feet below the band _ this 
night. All were bedded near the brink 
of a broad, open ledge, where no 
enemy could possibly approach without 
first appearing boldly in the open. It 
was that hour before the dawn when 
night hunters that have found no kill 
turn desperate. 

The jagged peaks roundabout leaned 
toward the morning stars, when an 
eddy of breeze carried the rank scent 
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of lion to the sensitive nostrils of the 
old leading goat. He had the band on 
their feet in an instant. Then, after 
long minutes of tension, a mountain 
lion showed among the rocks of the dis- 
tant cliff, another close behind. This 
was the pair that had ravaged the peaks 
all winter. Beyond all caution now, 
they advanced into the wash of moon- 
light, red-eyed with hunger. 

The goats backed to the brink of the 
ledge, the old patriarch well to the fore, 
facing the cliff. Minutes of waiting 
passed. The lions flattened themselves 
to the snow, advancing but a few inches 
at a time, their eyes holding the goats 
with a murderous fixity. Never before 
had they carried the war into the open 
like this. Their every instinct was for 
waiting and indirection, but fiercer 
even than their blood lust was the gnaw 
of hunger. The big muscles of their 
shoulders bulged above their gaunt, 
crouched bodies. 

Slippy, standing five hundred feet 
down slope, was trembling faintly, un- 
able to make any other move. Weakened 
by cold and privation, he wanted only 
to sink down in the snow; wanted only 
to creep away and sleep. But the lions 
came on—so stealthily that they seemed 
not to move at all, save for their long 
tails that twitched like snakes. Puffs of 
icy wind sent sprays of snow across the 
ledge from the rocks above. 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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By JANE WERNER 


Long ago, during the great Ice Age, 
millions of square miles of North Amer- 
ica, and much of Europe, too, were cov- 
ered by a sheet of ice thick enough to 
have buried our tallest skyscrapers. 

Even today the Ice Age still exists in 
some parts of the world. Most of Green- 
land is covered by ice as much as 8,000 
feet thick. And the great South Pole 
continent of Antarctica is covered by a 
continental glacier, too. 
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Most of the glaciers of today, though, 
are valley glaciers, which move down 
from steep-sided mountain valleys like 
great rivers of ice. Some of these ice riv- 
ers move slowly (about three feet a day) 
down into warm valleys, where the 
front end is melted away as it moves 
forward. Others move down to the sea, 
where huge chunks tear away and float 
out into the cold waters as icebergs. 

As glaciers move, they pick up huge 
quantities of dirt and rocks. They carve 
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neath them. 
Scientists think the great 
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great valleys and polish rock beds. ‘They 
change the whole face of the country be- 


American glacier of the Ice Age prob- 
ably formed the Great Lakes and Niag- 
ara Falls as well as many smaller lakes, 

valleys, and waterfalls. It also made 
other changes. For where the glacier 
stopped its advance, as the earth began 
ever so gradually to grow warmer, it de- 
posited its great load of dirt and rocks. 





Illustrated by CORNELIUS DEWITT 


These deposits are called moraines. 
Along the edges of the glacier’s path, 
ridge moraines are found. And where 
the front of the glacier finally began to 
melt back, there are terminal moraines. 

Here, in huge mounds of mixed sand, 
gravel, clay, and many kinds of rocks— 
some strangely balanced on top of one 
another—the glacier has left on the face 
of the land the clear story of its advance 
and slow retreat. 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE PEAKS 
(Continued from page 23.) 


Even old Sounder seemed to have no 
battle challenge in him this night. For 
once he made no sound, but merely got 
to his feet, his hackles rising stiffly 
along his gaunt shoulders. As yet the 
lions had not seen him. 

Abruptly the foremost lion launched 
himself forward in an attempt to pass 
the old leader’s guard. But the bulky 
patriarch, agile as any kid, reared and 
whirled on his hind legs with a bawl of 
defiance, and a lightning thrust of his 
crinkly black horns caught the killer in 
mid-air. The lion was jerked to one side 
as if by invisible wires. Almost in the 
instant he alighted he returned to the 
attack, in a succession of short rushes 
and angry snarls. The wheep-wheep ot 
his great mailed paws tore patches from 
the old goat’s white coat but, wheeling 
and pivoting with flashing horns, the 
leader still managed to block the lion 
at every turn. 

Back to the very brink of the ledge 
they maneuvered, till another step 
would have pitched them both into ob- 
livion. Still by a miracle the cougar 
was unable to break through that guard 
to the huddled kids and nannies be- 
hind. 

Then, into the breach, help came fly- 
ing in a shaggy wolfish form. Old 
Sounder, who might have crept away 
unnoticed from that place of death and 
danger, had hesitated but a brief min- 
ute. Straight into the face of the cougar 
he launched his hundred and fifty 
pounds. What followed was a storm of 
tawny arms and legs and flying snow,, 
amid a crescendo of screams and growls 
and the white flash of fang and claw. 

The lion’s mate, meanwhile, had 
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been circling the rocks to come in from 
the opposite side and make a swift kill 
while the old patriarch was engaged. 
But no opening offered. Instead, there 
stood Slippy in her way, a chunky, sor- 
rel:colored horse trembling in every 
limb but with white teeth bared, hoofs 
dancing, nostrils ruckling in a frenzy 
of defiance. Even as Sounder attacked, 
the lioness sprang from haunches like 
coiled springs. Slippy moved in the 
same instant. He pivoted and powerful 
hind legs shot out, catching the lioness 
a glancing blow on the shoulder. 

With a fiendish squall the big cat 
struck the snow, then bounded to the 
pony’s back, her four sets of claws sink- 
ing deep into his quivering sides. Slip- 
py staggered, pitched to his nose but 
struggled up again, his wild whinnies 
of protest blending with the battle cry 
of the patriarch. 

The mailed paw of the lioness crook- 
ed beneath Slippy’s neck ‘and wrenched 
cunningly. Her custom was to kill by 
dislocation. Slippy bucked like a demon. 





The old goat managed 
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His blunt 


teeth caught one silky 
ear of the attacker and ground it into 
a bleeding rag. The lioness screamed 
with rage and sprang free—unable, like 
all cats, to stand pain. She crouched for 
another spring, perilously close to the 
lip of the ledge, as Slippy wheeled with 
a desperate whinny. In that instant old 
Sounder was beside him. Somehow the 
dog had broken free of the lion and 
come to the aid of his friend. 

Sounder sprang in with a roar; the 
lioness struck and sprang aside. Once 
more, terrible and avenging, Slippy 
swung around to deliver a_ broadside 
kick with his powerful hind legs. It 
landed squarely and soddenly against 
the big cat’s ribs, flinging her back. She 
teetered a moment on the very brink, 
her claws rasping on the ice and snow, 
and Slippy kicked again. A moment the 
tawny body dangled over the snowy 
ledge, then slipped and pitched down- 
ward, writhing and screaming, into the 


gulf below. 
The male lion, circling the old goat, 





to block the lion. 
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turned his head at the death cry of his 
mate. It was only an instant, but for the 
patriarch, dancing on his hind legs pre- 
paring for a charge, it was enough. He 
drove in with a mighty thrust of low- 
ered horns that rolled the killer over. 
Before he found his feet the old goat 
hit him again like a pile-driver, while 
from the opposite side old Sounder was 
closing in to finish the kill. 

It was too much for the lion. Before 
either opponent could reach him again, 
the killer of the peaks was streaking, 
belly down, for the shelter of the cliffs. 

At that point Slippy and Sounder 
might have established themselves as 
masters of the mountain wilderness and 
all its inhabitants. To them it was an 
empty glory, however; particularly to 
old Sounder, wounded far more ser- 
iously than he knew. Torn and red and 
hardly recognizable, he collapsed pres- 
ently on his side, his blood staining the 
snow. He gave but a few feeble thumps 
of his tail when Slippy came and stood 
above him. 

It was two hours before his fevered 
wounds stopped bleeding. All that day 
Slippy stayed close to his friend. The 
goat band, too, hovered near in a 
strange concern, drawn by the bond 
that had been established between them 
in battle. 

That victory over the cougars seemed 
a winning over famine and the winter 
hardships as well, for at nightfall there 
came an abrupt break in the weather. 

Before morning the snowy slopes 
were melting in a thousand tiny rivu- 
lets and through the silence sounded 
the occasional long, sucking chug of 
sinking snow. Mountain and _ forest 
seemed to relax and breathe again. 
There might come other freezes, but 
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Claws deep in his quivering sides. 


the worst of the winter was now over. 
Meanwhile Sounder was fighting with 
the last supreme Enemy, and _ barely 
holding his own. Somehow Slippy 
seemed to know. By gentle nudges 
of his warm, inquiring nose, he kept 
rousing the old dog from his coma of 
pain and fever, urging him to follow 
down the mountain to the ranch house. 
Again and again through that long day 
the dog would rally and rise on shaky 
legs and follow Slippy for a hundred 
and fifty yards, only to sink down again 
and rest until strength was renewed. 
Night had fallen when they reached 
the ranch. All was deserted still, but 
the corrals and pastures were almost 
free of snow, the warm breeze was like 
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a benison, and the air was filled with 
the soft chuckle of trickling water. 
Stretched out on the ranch _ porch, 
Sounder let the old familiar scents and 
sounds slide through his ears and nose. 
His heart took strength and the shad- 
owy Enemy faded away, defeated. 


Ir WAS ABOUT NOON next day, as the 
goat band fed slowly along the snowline 
above the ranch, that something start- 
led them into sudden flight. Slippy saw 
them go and flung up his head, then 
wheeled at another movement and the 
old familiar sound of human voices. 

Jesse Hunnicutt, with Jake Marden 
and young Jesse behind him, had just 
rounded a bend in the valley trail, each 
mounted and leading a pack animal. 
Releasing their pack horses at sight of 
Slippy, all three spurred forward with 
incredulous whoops and yells. 

And Slippy? Flinging up his head 
with a wild whinny, he sprang from 
complete rest to full speed in a single 
shutter-click of time. Down the length 
of the great thundered 
to meet his friends, running with all 


pasture he 


that was in him, his small mountain- 
hardened legs moving like pistons in 
perfect rhythm. To the watching men 
his flying hoofs seemed never to strike 
the ground. 

The riders reined in to gape, sitting 
their horses as though struck in stone. 
On he came, until he was eight feet in 
front of the horsemen. In the final in- 
stant before head-on collision, Slippy 
jerked aside with no slightest slacken- 
ing of speed, then swept round and 
round them in great wild circles, whin- 
nying again and again with happiness. 
The men continued to watch in silent 
fascination. 
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Always slimly built and_ lightly 
muscled, Slippy was now leaned down 
to the point of emaciation, the tendons 
like slender skeins at his wrists and 
hocks—but skeins of steel. He looked 
more than ever as if he might drift be- 
fore the wind. 

Jesse Hunnicutt was muttering as he 
watched. “Look at him, just look at 
him!” he cried. ““There’s an antelope 
and a greyhound rolled up in him—to 
say nothin’ of a cannon ball! And that 
legwork! And to think I left him for 
dead!” 

They waited till Slippy had worked 
off some of his steam and joy and come 
to a stand. Then Jesse Hunnicutt dis- 
mounted, while young Jesse spurred 
toward the ranch house to look for his 
dog. The rancher was aware of a vague 
but definite shame as he approached 
the game little horse. He was guilty, as 
he saw it now, of rank desertion. Slip- 
pys mane was a gnarled and matted 
mass from the winter winds; his lean 
sides were no longer sleek, but woolly 
as a range horse’s—nature’s desperate 
effort to help ward off the cold. The 
man’s eye picked out the wounds along 
his back. 

“Cougars, Boss!’’ cried Jake Marden. 
“The pore little cuss! I reckon he saw 
a thing or two besides cold and hunger 
up there among the peaks!”’ 

“Well, I'll be John Brown!” 

Jesse put a hand on Slippy’s sturdy 
neck, then bent to run exploring, in- 
credulous fingers over the solid chest 
and hocks and pasterns. He swore soul- 
fully again. Never had he dreamed of 
seeing a two-year-old in such superb 
condition. In spite of cougars and cold, 
winter and hunger, or perhaps because 
of them, he was looking at a champion. 
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For a space man and horse stood gaz- 
ing at each other across the great gulf 
of silence that hangs forever between 
the human and animal world. Had Slip- 
py been human the gulf might never 
have been spanned after what had hap- 
pened in the fall. But being animal, he 
bent his head to rub it lovingly against 
the man’s sleeve. It was enough for him 
that the voices of his human friends 
once more fell blessedly on his ears. 

Up at the ranch house old Sounder 
too had rubbed away that gulf as if it 
had never been, and young Jesse was 
kneeling on the porch steps, his arms 
full of his old dog. THE END 
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to Draw Them 


By KATHARINE GIBSON 
O rren boys and girls ask, “How do 
you draw a dog,” or, perhaps, a fire 
engine, a clown, or a cat? The answer is: 
there are as many ways to draw these 
things as there are people to do it. 

How different these cats are! Yet 
wherever and whenever you find them, 
cats are unchanged. They always have 
the same secret selves at which even the 
artist can only guess. ‘These three artists 
have shown you three kinds of creature, 
none of them alike, but all of them CAT. 

The Hunting Cat at the bottom of 
the page opposite is lean, hungry, stalk- 
ing. He was painted by an unknown 
Egyptian some 4,000 years ago. 

Hide-and-Seek (can you find the sec- 
ond cat in the picture at the top of that 
page’) is the work of a Japanese artist 
who was born about the time of George 
Washington. With what delicate strokes 
he brushed in the soft, quick-movig 
kitten, peering through the leaves at 
what seems a dandelion puff ball with 
sharp eyes. 

About five years ago, Clare ‘Turlay 
Newberry drew Oliver, the cat at the 
top of this page, for her book, Marsn- 
MALLOw. It is quite clear that Oliver is a 
well-fed, petted, slightly spoiled Ameri- 
can gentleman. But now the expression 


in his eyes says plainly that he is wor- 
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ried. He sees something new! What a lot 
the artist’s swiftly moving crayon tells 
about Oliver in this one picture. 

With both the gray kitten in Hide- 
and-Seek and Oliver, the artists have 
thought of the light and dark pattern 
made by their thick fur. But Hide’s is 
sinoky, softly blending, while Oliver's is 
sharp, sparkling. The ancient painter 
of Hunter was interested in almost every 
separate hair. He has also shown how 
Hunter has the rough, matted, every- 
day-coat of the half-wild creature he is. 

Look some more? Then decide how 
you would draw a cat. Then try it! 

And keep on trying. An artist friend 
wanted to make a water color in which 
there were monkeys. Before he touched 
brush to paper, he made over five 
hundred pencil drawings of these active 
animals. If a real sure enough grown-up 
painter starts with half a_ thousand 
sketches, don’t get discouraged after one 
or two. Don’t bother if you leave many 
‘The 
flowing line of his body, running; the 


sketches of that cat unfinished. 
curled up line of it, asleep; a quick dart- 
ing line for a paw are worth a try. 

Almost anything you want to do is fun 
at first. But the undertaking has to keep 
right on being exciting. If you want to 
draw cats, you can't stop. 


Illustration ahove from ‘Marshmallow,’ © 1942 by Clare Newberry. Courtesy Harper and Brothers. 
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By ROSE DOBBS 


A foolish king lay dying. At least, 
that’s what he said. Yes, he said he was 
at death’s door. But the truth of the 
matter was this: the king was suffering 
from having nothing to do. He was be- 
ing bored to death. 

Of course, the king would not admit 
this. He groaned and moaned and com- 
plained of sharp stabs and sticking 
pains in every bone in his body. Physi- 
cians and surgeons came from far and 
wide. They looked down the king’s 
throat, they tapped his chest, and they 
felt his pulse. ‘They hemmed and hawed 
and stroked their beards. But they 
could find nothing wrong. 

“Physicians and surgeons are dolts,” 
cried the king. “Aren’t there any plain, 
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Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


ordinary doctors in the whole kingdom?”’ 

The plain, ordinary doctors came 
from hither and yon. They felt the 
king’s pulse, tapped his chest, looked 
down his throat. They hawed and 
hemmed, took off their spectacles, put 
them on again. But they could find 
nothing wrong. 

“Plain, ordinary doctors are idiots,’ 
cried the king in a rage. ‘““The next one 
who examines me and finds nothing 
wrong will have his ears cut off and his 
nose shortened.” 

Well, you would think that would 
have put a stop to the coming of the 
surgeons and physicians and the doc- 
tors. But no. The king kept sending 
messengers and couriers to bring them 
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in. The people were in despair. Such 
an epidemic of heads without ears and 
faces with shortened noses had never 
been seen! 

Finally a simple old woman came to 
see the king. The exhausted prime min- 
ister brought her into the royal bed- 
chamber. 

The simple old woman peered into 
the king’s face for a long time. Then 
she said, ‘““Your Majesty, you are suffer- 
ing from a strange and rare disease.” 

“There, I knew it,” cried the king in 
glee. “I kept telling all of them, the 
fools, that I’m a sick man.” 

“A very sick man,” said the simple 
old woman. 

The king leaned back among his 
silken pillows and closed his eyes and 
wrinkled his brow as if he were in pain. 

“And is there no cure for me?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, Your Majesty. You need 
sleep but one night in the shirt of a 
happy man and you will be cured in- 
stantly,” said the simple old woman. 

The king summoned the captain of 
his guard and his bravest soldiers; the 
best couriers in the land, and the swift- 
est messengers and heralds. 

“Start off at once,” he commanded 
them, “and bring me back the shirt of 
a happy man. And mind you don’t re- 
turn without it,” he added darkly. 

The soldiers and couriers, messengers 
and heralds traveled far and wide from 
east to west, from north to south, across 
seas and deserts; through cities and over 
mountains, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. But nowhere could 
they find a happy man. They sent long 
reports to the king. And this is what 
the reports said: 


“The people in the East might be 
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happy if Your Majesty didn’t tax them 
so heavily.” 

And, “The people in the West might 
be happy if they didn’t have to work so 
long and so hard, so they might have a 
little time to enjoy music and singing 
and dancing.” 

And, “The people in the North 
might be happy if sometimes they could 
see Your Majesty and feel you were in- 
terested in them.” 

And, “The people in the South 
might be happy if Your Majesty would 
notice their industry and faithfulness 
and would reward them.” 

The king read the reports hastily 
and flung them away. But as time went 
by and none of the messengers returned, 
and more and more reports of a 
people that might be happy if their 
king so chose came to him, he began to 
read the reports carefully. 

One day a little stable boy, wander- 
ing about the palace grounds, came up- 
on a man sitting under a tree in the 
royal garden. He was singing lustily. 

The little stable boy approached him. 

“Good afternoon,” he said politely. 
“What makes you sing so merrily?” 


He flung the reports away. 
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“I sing from joy,’ said the stranger. 
“I love my fellow man, I own but little, 
and want less. I am a happy man, and 
therefore I sing.” 

“A happy man,” cried the little 
stable boy. “Oh, do you not know then 
that the whole kingdom is looking for 
you? Do you not know that the king is 
very ill and only if he can sleep one 
night in the shirt of a happy man can 
he be cured? Quick, quick! Take off 
your shirt. Quick, quick, give it to me.” 

The man burst into laughter. “My 
shirt?’ he gasped. “Why, you little rag- 
amuffin, I don’t possess a shirt.’”’ And 
jumping to his feet, he gathered his tat- 
tered coat about him and walked off. 

The little stable boy flew to the pal- 
ace. Past the guards and the prime min- 
ister he sped, right into the royal bed- 
chamber. 

“What have we here?” cried the king. 

The little stable boy had to wait un- 
til he recovered his breath before he 
could talk. 

“Oh, Your Majesty,” he cried, “the 
cure was right here all the time—right 
at hand—right on the palace grounds. 
I found him—he said he loved his fel- 
low men, owned but little, and wanted 
less. But,” and the little boy’s lips trem- 
bled, “but he didn’t possess a shirt.” 

Then the king hung his head, 
ashamed to meet the clear eyes of the 
little stable boy. 

“Yes, the cure has been here all the 
time,” he murmured. “Only I can cure 
my own folly.” 

And he resolved then and there to be 
a good king, to help his people, to rule 
wisely and well. He never fancied him- 
self ill again, for he became too busy for 
such foolishness, and so he lived to a 


ripe old age. 
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A George Washington's 
Birthday Party 
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Invitations and place cards may be 
small hatchets cut from colored paper. 
Dress up a nut cup by pasting it on a 
blue-paper star. Tie with a red ribbon. 
And make a cherry-tree centerpiece of 
twigs planted in a bowl of sand. Tie on 
gum-drop cherries and put a crepe- 
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| paper ruffle around the bowl. 


Why not make it a dessert party and 
serve cherry pie and ice cream? 

A good Washington's birthday game 
is “Truth or Consequences.” Try ‘‘For- 
feits,’ too, where each time anyone 
uses a certain word you have an- 
nounced you shout ‘“‘forfeit’” and he 
must pay a nut. 
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The twuis say, "A party! into fi 
“If they had any manners, they would have asked us!” 


“Oh well, very likely they only forgot- 








We will just take our share to a quieter spot!” 
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Are eaten — But what is the Funny round suing ? 


The candy, the candles (except for the stri 
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‘It's mine!” exclaims one twin. ‘Its not!"yells iter. 
Aud one pulls at one end, and one at the other ! 
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And scamper for home with a hop and a jump. 
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When theyre safe ina corner, the little mice say, 
‘We did woé want the horrid old thi ng anyway.” 




















WHITEY AND THE RUSTLERS 
(Continued from page 9.) 

let him bring his rifle and capture the 
rustlers single handed, but tonight he 
thought of nothing but getting back to 
the ranch as soon as possible to tell 
Uncle Torwal and get word to the 
sheriff. It seemed to him then that it 
was really the sheriff’s business to deal 
with such people. 

Spot got the surprise of his life when 
Whitey clapped spurs and quirt onto 
him! He couldn’t remember the last 
time he'd traveled faster than a trot. 
But as this seemed to be in the nature 
of a special occasion he did his best, and 
before long Whitey and Torwal were 
sitting out by the road waiting for the 
sheriff and his deputies to come by and 
pick them up. The word had spread, 
and by the time the sheriff got there, 
ranchers and cowboys from up and 
down the valley had gathered. Most of 
them carried rifles on their saddles, or 
pistols in their belts. Rustlers were not 
popular thereabouts, and Whitey was 
looking forward to a right exciting time 
when they up with them. 
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When the sheriff came they all went 
along to Cedar Spring and the little 
canyon. Whitey had been afraid some- 
one would think to tell him to stay be- 
hind, but no one did, so he rode along. 

The men had all been concealed in 
the plum thickets for what seemed a 
mighty long time to Whitey, when they 
heard the truck coming back. 

“This is when the bullets start to 
fly!” Whitey thought, as the sheriff 
stepped out into the light of the truck 
and held up his hand. But the truck 
stopped without protest. Deputies and 
ranch men flashed on flashlights and 
swarmed all round it. Four weaselly- 
looking men climbed carefully out and 
stood with their hands raised while 
they and the truck were searched. 

“There’s plenty beef in here!” a 
deputy hollered. 

“All right!”” the sheriff answered. 
“One of you drive the truck along be- 
hind me, and we'll haul these gents 
down to our jail for a spell.” 

The rustlers didn’t say anything, ex- 
cept to sort of mutter to themselves. 
They didn’t look like the tough guys 


Rustlers were not popular thereabouts. 





“Feller left that here for you.” 
Whitey had been picturing in his mind. 


They weren't wearing gun belts, and 
they didn't talk tough to the sheriff. 
Worst of all, they wore bib overalls, like 
farmers, and one even had on a straw 
hat and plow shoes! Whitey was mighty 
disappointed in them. 

Early next morning Whitey and 
Uncle Torwal went to town, and Mr. 
Bugeye Beasly, editor of the Lone Tree 
Eagle, interviewed Whitey. 

The reward turned out to be only 
fifty dollars, and that divided six ways, 
so there was not enough to buy the sad- 
dle with. Whitey had built his hopes so 
high on that reward, that he felt mighty 
bad for a few days. But after reading 
what Mr. Beasly wrote about him in 
the paper, how his alertness had helped 
make Lone Tree County free of rust- 
lers and the like, he sort of got used to 
the idea of getting along with the old 
saddle another year. 

Then one morning Torwal told him, 
“We gotta go to town this morning, 
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Bub. Sheriff said something about want- 
in’ t’ see you.” 

All the way into town Whitey won- 
dered what the sheriff could want. May- 
be he wanted to make him a deputy or 
something. He imagined this and that, 
but never thought of the real answer. 
For after some talk the sheriff pointed 
to something tied up in a grain sack on 
the floor and told Whitey, ‘‘Feller left 
that here an’ told me to give it to you.” 

Whitey opened it up and inside was 
a brand-new saddle, the decorations 
hand tooled, and the whangleather tie 
strings shining bright yellow, the sheep- 
skin lining bright and clean, and the 
whole thing smelling of neat’s foot oil 
and new leather. It was the most 
beautiful saddle Whitey had ever seen. 
On the back of the cantle was a small 
silver plate he’d missed at first. It was 
engraved: 

To WuitEy 
FOR SERVICE IN RIDDING 
LONE TREE COUNTY OF RUSTLERS 
FROM THE LONE [TREE STOCKMAN’S 
Ass'n, 

Whitey couldn't think of anything to 
say, so he just grinned and carried the 
saddle out to try how it looked on Spot. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


We have all heard of “Ground Hog 
Day,” but hardly anyone really believes 
‘The Ground Hog,” or any other wood- 
chuck, will come out of his hole and 
look for his shadow on February 2. 
Woodchucks are still deep in their long 
winter sleep. But, though none of them 
will wake up and come out, or even look 
out and oblige us by foretelling the 
weather, we might locate a woodchuck’s 
address and look in on him. 

If we are lucky there will be signs di- 
recting us to his residence. Nature will 
have prepared a new page in her big ad- 
dress book. With rabbits’ feet for a pen- 
cil and clean white snow to write on, 
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she will have written clear directions 
there for us to follow. If we read them 
rightly, sooner or later we shall track a 
rabbit to the place where he rests after 
his nightly frolic. And if a woodchuck 
lives in that vicinity, the rabbit is pretty 
sure to have the same address. 

For, though American rabbits dig no 
burrows of their own, many a rabbit has 
been glad’ to be the tenant of some 
drowsy woodchuck and sleep in his 
“front hall,’ sheltered from harsh 
weather and some of his enemies. So if 
you wish to look in on a ground hog, 
just follow a_ rabbit 
lodgings. 


winter 
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“Can you take forty-five from forty-five and 
leave forty-five?” asked Tom Puzzlewit. 


“No,” his sister replied, “you might as well 
tell me right off.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “if you add nine, eight, 
seven, six, five, four, three, two, and one to- 
gether it makes forty-five, so of course, if you 
reverse the order and add one, two, three, 
etc., you get forty-five, too. Now if you sub- 
tract the second row of figures from the first, 
the figures in the remainder will also add up 
to forty-five. Look here.” 

987654321 
-123456789 





864197532 

“I can’t think,” said Nancy, “why anyone 
would be so crazy about arithmetic that he 
would add and subtract things until he hap- 
pened to hit on a puzzle like that.” 

“It was probably some boy who should have 
been doing his homework,” Mrs. Puzzlewit 
remarked. 

Tom laughed. “Speaking of homework,” 
he said, “Peter is running a magician’s side- 
show at the school circus next week.” 

“Good for you, Pete,” said Mr. Puzzlewit. 
“Don’t you want to practice a trick or two 
for us now?” 

“All right,” Peter’ agreed. And when he 
had collected a few properties, he stood across 
the table from them and began his magician’s 
prattle. 


“First, we have the disappearing marble 
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trick,” he began. “Can you all see this beauti- 
ful blue marble? I take it between my thumb 
and forefinger like this, and cover my hand 
with a handkerchief. I want you to be quite 
sure the marble is still there. You, sir, will 
you kindly put your hand under the hand. 
kerchief and feel it. Still there?” 

Mr. Puzzlewit nodded. 

“Good! Now you try it too, ma’am, if you 
please.” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit felt the marble, too, but 
when Tom put his hand under the handker- 
chief, he said, “It’s gone.” 

“What, already?” cried Peter, whisking the 
handkerchief away. “Why, so it is. I never ex- 
pected it to vanish so quickly. Shall we call it 
back?” He held up his hand and then shook 
his arm. “Nothing in my hand, nothing up 
my sleeve,” he said. “I cover my hand with 
the handkerchief again. Now if you will just 
reach under and see if you feel it coming 
back. One at a time please.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Puzzlewit and Tom all tried 
and felt nothing in Peter’s hand, but Nancy 
cried: ‘““Why, it’s there!” 

Peter pulled off the handkerchief, and sure 
enough, there was the marble between his 
thumb and forefinger. 

“Excellent,” said Mr. Puzzlewit, “and since 
we aren’t a real audience, you might explain 
it.” . 

For answer, Peter pointed at Tom. “A 
friend in the crowd,” he said. “He takes it 
away after a few people have felt it. Later he 
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puts it back and lets someone else discover it. 
Very elementary. 

“Next is the obedient ball trick, which 
needs a little preparation. For the show I have 
a narrow little table with a dark cloth over 
it. Under the tablecloth is a ring with two 
pieces of black thread tied to it on opposite 
sides. One thread comes toward me and 
hangs down over the table edge. The other 
thread is long enough to hang down on the 
far side and extend under the table to me. 

“To do the trick, I set the ball on the table 
on top of the ring, which is too flat to show. 
Then I command it to come toward me. It 
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does because I am pulling the thread. I tell 
it to stop, and then to go back. 

“We have a mind reading stunt, too. Peo- 
ple in the audience write their initials on 
slips of paper and give them to Tom. I am 
blindfolded and stand behind Tom’s chair 
with my hands on his temples. He tells me 
the initials by tightening his jaws a certain 
number of time, once for A, twice for B, and 
so on through the alphabet.” 

“Let’s hope you don’t start with William 
Waldo Waterman,” laughed Mr. Puzzlewit. 
“Have you any- more tricks?” 

“Not yet,’ 


’ said Peter, “but we will.” 


“Well, if the show is over,” Nancy inter- 
rupted, “I have a crossword puzzle to give 


you.” And she handed them this snowman. 


Across Down 
1. Anonymous 1. Associated Press 
5. Small horse 2. Negative 
6. World 3. Upon 
9. Road 4. New York 
11. Able seaman 6. Little ladies 
12. Lariat 7. Conjunction 
13. Grain stalks 8. Joint in arm 
14. Stout 10. District attorney 
16. Father 11. Like 
17. Exclamation 14. Passenger 
19. Flower beds 15. At that time 
21. Kind of poem 16. Tablet of paper 


22. Snare for catching 18. A single unit 
fish 19. Depart 

23. Gorilla 20. Street 

26. Mineral spring 23. Advertisement 

29. Acting rapidly 24. Bow 


and violently 25. Every 
31. Sea 26. Heavenly body 
32. In what place 27. Evergreen tree 
28. Alternating 
current 


30. Behold 


(Answers on page 47.) 
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FOOLS AND FUNNY FELLOWS 
is the happy title of another collection by 
Phyllis Fenner (Knopf. $2.50). “It’s time to 
laugh” again with the help of this jolly 
story-teller. Which is your favorite: “The Ap- 
prentice Thief,” “Old Stormalong,” or “Gone 
is Gone”? Stories you have loved and for- 
gotten, filled with hearty 
chuckles and sly humor, each story superbly 
told and illustrated—this book never lets you 
down. 


new favorites 


STONE SOUP 
by Marcia Brown (Scribners. $2) is a funny 
story, too, about three old soldiers and the 
way they outsmarted the thrifty peasants in a 
typical French village. Would you believe 
that soup fit for a king could be made from 
three smooth round stones? It’s an old story 
and an old trick. Some folks use stones, some 





From “Stone Soup” 
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use a nail. Indeed, you need never go hungry 
if you are as wise as these three French sol- 
diers. “It’s all in knowing how,” said the sol- 
diers the next morning as they went on their 
way, well fed and content. 





From “Three Tall Tales” 


THREE TALL TALES 
is a fat volume of cartoon stories by Helen 
Sewell and Eleska (Macmillan. $1.50). It is 
really three books in one, telling the comic 
adventures of an elephant, a monkey,‘and a 
donkey. There are people in these stories, too, 
stupid people, who get into all kinds of 
trouble because the animals are smarter than 
they are. Helen Sewell’s nephews and nieces 
helped make this book by criticising the stor- 
ies and pictures while they were in the sketch- 
book stage. What fun they must have had, 
and what happy results! 


MORE TALES FROM GRIMM 
by Wanda Gag (Coward-McCann. $2.75) is a 
story-teller’s gem. There are $2 stories in this 
collection, all newly and beautifully trans- 
lated by the author-artist. No one could be 
more successful than Wanda Gag in choos- 
ing the most appealing stories from Grimm 
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and retelling them with sincerity and the ut- 
most gaiety. Her pictures, even the unfinished 
ones, are worth looking at again and again. 





From “More Tales from Grimm” 


DOWN HUCKLEBERRY HILL 
by Leonard Weisgard (Scribners. $2) belongs 
with this group of funny books. It is one of 
the best picture books that the popular 
Leonard Weisgard has made. Whatever your 
favorite breed of dog, you should be able to 
find him here. But that isn’t the chief thing 
you will be looking for. It is the delightful 
mess of tumbled flowers and groceries, um- 
brellas and tools, that are scattered in the 
wake of the dogcatcher’s wagon as it runs 
riot down Huckleberry Hill. “Quick! Catch 
Father’s clean shirt!” “Quick! Catch the eggs 
before they break!” It is good for many read- 


ings, with new and added suspense every 
time. 


A TREASURY OF DOG STORIES 
is for those who take their dogs more serious- 
ly. There are 23 different stories in this col- 
lection made by Frances Cavanagh and Ruth 
Cromer Weir (Rand McNally. $2.50). Three 
of the best were first published in Story Par- 
ADE, and others are by such popular authors 
as Albert Payson Terhune and_ Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Good readers over eight 
who like dogs will choose this one. 


MELODY, MUTTON BONE, AND SAM 
is for the horsey crowd. The story is by La- 
vinia Davis, who has horses and children 
galore on her farm in Connecticut, and the 
pictures are by Paul Brown (Doubleday. 
$2.25). You can be sure that the book is 
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worth looking into, as a successor to Hossy 
Horse HI. If you love even the most sway- 
backed horse, as Sam loved Mutton Bone, or 
if you have eyes only for prize winners like 
Melody, you will not be disappointed. There 
are not only plenty of horses in this story, but 
a summer-full of secrets and surprises. 


MISTY OF CHINCOTEAGUE 
was a little wild moor pony, hardly able to 
walk when he was caught with his mother on 
the Pony Penning Day. The story of Misty 
and his mother, the Phantom, is told by Mar- 
guerite Henry and illustrated by Wesley Den- 
nis (Rand McNally. $2.50). Through the 
eyes of Paul and Maureen, you can share the 
excitement of the ponies’ roundup, meet 
Grandpa and the Firechief, and probably de- 
cide that you, too, will visit Chincoteague 
Island some July and see for yourself the 
dramatic incidents of this annual festival. 





From “Big Susan” 


BIG SUSAN 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones (Macmillan. $2) is 
for all little girls who love their dolls. Not 
since THE VELVETEEN RassiT can I remem- 
ber a.toy book which so perfectly catches the 
whole elaborate make-believe of childhood. 
Mr. and Mrs. Doll and their whole family are 
as real as any little girl’s dolls are real, wheth- 
er they are acting according to “Big Susan’s” 
wishes, or enjoying their own independent 
actions on the night before Christmas, when 
all toys come alive. It is a sweet and satis- 
fying story, especially for mothers and daugh- 
ters. 
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CANDY VALENTINES by La Vada 





















Candy valentines are the favoriteef, all 
valentines—for your party, for the valentiné 
box, for Grandmother or your aunt. 
MATERIALS ReguireD: Colored construction 
paper, paste, paints, assorted candies. 

1. Enlarge the pattern for the little box below and cut 
out of colored construction paper. Fold on dotted lines 
and paste. Decorate with hearts or flowers and tie tightly 
with a ribbon. For a larger candy container, use a paper 
bag as shown below. 

2. Paste two hearts together and put a lollypop through 
them. Or cut two hearts, one with a scalloped edge and 
one plain. Slip a lollypop through the plain one as 
shown above and then paste together. 
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bY OUR YOUNG ARTISTS AND WRITERS 


My VALENTINES clop! It rode right up to her door and it was 
a fairy prince. And he said, “Will you marry 
By Lynne Owen, age 11 “s 
eid . me? 
The branches of my heart She said, “Yes.” They married and lived 
Are hung with valentines for you happily ever afterwards under a mushroom! 


And every time a breeze blows by 





They sing themselves anew. 


They sing a song of beauty, 
They sing a song that’s gay. 
They wish you love and happiness 


And joy for every day. 


THE Farry PRINCESS AND THE 
FAIRY PRINCE 


By Mary Elizabeth Caldwell, age.5 














Once upon a time there was a little fairy, 
and one day she was sitting in a little fairy TOMORROW'S THE RACE 
house and guess what the little fairy house ; 
was! It was a canna garden with an umbrella By Norman Cohen, age 10 
tree in the middle of it. 

She had fairy furniture made of leaves and THE Brook 
gravel and a little fairy rug made of an um- 


, By Charlotte Sinclair Mitchell, age 8 
brella leaf. She had a bed made of a stone y ee ee ee ae 


and guess what the fairy mattress was! A Water rushes dim and silent, 

sweet magnolia with a magnolia leaf for her Water rushes in a brook. 

cover. The pillow was a folded umbrella leaf. Beside the brook grow little violets, 
One night she heard a cloppity, cloppity, Hidden in a nook. 
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THE SKATERS 
By Bobby Lou Schmidt, age 11 


In winter beneath the country sky, 

The children skate—they fairly fly! 

With eager feet on tempered steel 
They turn and swoop and dip and reel. 
They circle round and lean and sway 
Till sunset marks the close of day. 
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SKATING 





By Judith Ann Millman, age 11 


WHERE Does THE RABBit LIveE? 
By Miriam Jacobson, age 8 


Where does the rabbit live 

In the raw winter cold? 

Where is his hole? 

Is it at the North Pole? 

I have looked and looked, 

But never found out. 

Do you think he might be running about? 


My Appve LIFE 
By Miria Moses, age 9 


When I was on the tree in the great big 
orchard I thought it was rather dull just sit- 
ting on the bough looking silly. It was better 
than being in the old dark box because you 
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didn’t see anything nor did you get fresh air 
and sunshine. It was fun being graded, and 
do you know I was one of the biggest apples 
there. There were only six others beside me. 
When I got to England I thought it was the 
best time of my life being in the window of 
the great big shop. I wondered who would 
buy me for a nice shiny sixpence. Suddenly I 
found myself in a big shopping basket and 
put into a cold refrigerator. One day a hand 
came into the refrigerator and it took another 
apple (I was sorry it wasn’t me.). I can’t tell 
you anything more about my life because I 


am just starting to be eaten by a small child. 


THE HAMBURGER 
By Matilda Manning, age 12 


In this world of ours 

There are wonderful things to eat, 
But to my mind the hamburger 

Is the best of all possible treats. 


The hamburger sizzles as it fries, 
While its bun gets a glorious brown, 
And the smell of the juices escaping rare 


Makes my throat go up and down. 


The hamburger snuggles within the bun 
Under onion and relish too. 

Then the catsup dripping over it all’ 
Makes a dish disliked by few. 


Some “folks” care for cakes and candy, 
And goodies such as pie, 

But the hamburger with all its trimmings 
Is the treat for “tummy” and eye. 


Vcx | Kuyp Rsnex Ozazcp 
By Jane Blankenship, age 11 
1 rtqd cn khjd Rsnqx Ozqzcd. Vgzs 1 khjd 
adrs hr sgd Odmfthm Bkta zmc 1 khjd sn 
vghsd rsnghdr zmc ondlr snn, Lx rhrsdq 


Adssx zmc 1 gzud sgqdd gnmnqr snfdsgdq rn 
ezq. 1 zkrn dminx zkk sgd nsgdq rsnghdr. 
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Rinc TAI 
By Joan Wagenpfeil, age 11 


Ring Tail was a little cat. He was named 
Ring Tail because there was a ring around 
his tail. He was always getting into mischief. 

One day Bobby, his master, went out to 
play and he put Ring Tail in a box, but after 
a while he got out. 

First he saw the jar of tunafish on the 
shelf. He jumped on the chair, then to the 
table and then to the shelf. He knocked all 
the jars down, and when he finally came to 
the fish he couldn’t get it open after all. 

He went into the living room. There he 
knocked a vase off the table and broke it. He 
went back to the kitchen and walked right 
through his bow] of milk. Finally he lay down 
and went to sleep as if nothing happened. 


But we know something did happen. 


A Mouse’s THOUGHTS 


By Anne Coughlin, age 7 


A little mouse came walking in. 

With a wink of his eye and a little grin 
He started to run around the house. 
He said to himself, 


“I’m really a mouse.” 


At night when the house 
Was as still as a mouse 
He said to himself, 


“I’m like the house.” 


GHOSTLY JoE 


By Sandra Russell, age 10 


Once there was a little ghost. 
His name was Ghostly Joe. 
Whenever he went out, 


He always said, “Hello!” 


That spoiled all the scariness 
As anyone would know. 

But it didn’t seem to bother 
Little Ghostly Joe! 
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Bic SISTERS 
By Marjorie Clark, age 12 


Big sisters are the funniest things. 


They’re always in a daze, 


Around and about some silly boy 


That looks like Gabby Hayes. 


They never stay at home at all. 
They run all over town. 

When you ask them where they’ve been, 
They say, “Oh, go sit down.” 


They, slowly but surely, polish their nails, 
Speedily put up their hair. 

Then they give their faces a massage, 
And look like a lion in his lair. 


They go in a swoon over some silly boy 
And call his picture “Honey.” 

Then turn around and marry another. 
Now aren’t big sisters funny! ! 


PARADE 
By Paula Hathaway Anderson, age 8\% 
Soldiers, soldiers, marching brave. 
See the flag wave! 
Hear the crowd cheer, 
See the crowd peer 
To see the soldiers marching. 


IMPORTANT! Turn the page and 
learn how you can win a Penguin pin. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


1. Anon., A.P., 2. no, 3. on, 4. N.Y., 5. 
pony, 6. globe, girls, 7. or, 8. elbow, 9. Rd., 
10. D.A., 11. a.b., as, 12. lasso, 13. straw, 14. 
fat, fare, 15. then, 16. pa, pad, 17. Ho, 18. 

20. St., 21. ode, 22. 
net, 23. ape, ad, 24. prow, 25. each, 26. 
28. A.C., 
30. see, 31. ocean, 32. where. 


one, 19. gardens, go, 


spa, star, 27. pine, 29. drastic, 
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YOU ARE OLD ENOUGH 


tro VOTE 


AND WIN A PENGUIN PIN 


Story Parabe is taking a vote to find out what you, our readers, want and like the most. 

We aim to please. You can help us by filling in the blank below. 

Place the figure “1” after your favorite feature, a “2” after your second choice, and so on 
down the line, until you have voted on all of them. 

Then write us how you think we could improve Story Parave. Mail letter and ballot to us 
and we will send you FREE a pin with Peter Penguin’s picture on it. 
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This is Judy’s school dress 


and this is Jim’s new suit, 


-BUT WHERE ARE JUDY AND JIM? 


You'll find them in the beautiful new extra special 
paper doll book. In this book are 


— Two paper dolls (Judy and Jim) 


— Lots of clothes (you can dress Judy and Jim for 
a picnic, for school, for a party, for snowy days) 


—Closets in which you can put the clothes 
— Beds for Judy and Jim to sleep in 
—A story about Judy and Jim . 


You will have a lot of fun with this paper doll story 
book. It is called — 


JUDY AND JIM 


A Paper Doll Story Book by Hilda Miloche and Wilma Kane 
A Big Golden Book - $1.00 at bookstores - SIMON AND SCHUSTER 





Pe Udon and Your Friende 


STORY 
PARADE 


It’s great to have your own Story 
PARADE come to your house all the 
year round, new every month. Watch 
for the mailman and that big envel- 
ope with your name on it, open it up, 
and then— 

Hours of fun with the Merry 
Mice, Soapy Smith, good stories, pic- 
tures, rhymes, puzzles, and things- 


to-make. Enjoy these yourself, read 


them to younger brothers and sisters, and get ideas for amusing your friends. If you want 


to give a subscription to someone else, we’ll be glad to send a gift card with your name 


on it. 





ORDER NOW 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York _ $7.00 for 3 years 


Please send $5.00 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 











